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NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscrip- 
tions are now due are requested to forward 
the amount for the next 12 months with as 
little delay as possible, or the posting of 
their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscriptions (from any date) 
2s. 6d., post free for the United Kingdom, 
and 3s. for America, the Colonies and 
abroad. Our American subscribers may 
remit us 1$ greenback which will cover a 
subscription of 16 issues post free. 

All communications to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be 
responsible for the loss of any MS. sent by 
post. Contributors will please enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for the 
eventual return of their MS. 





DEATH OF DR. JOSEF JOACHIM. 


WE deeply regret to have to record the 
death of the world-famed violinist, Dr. 
Joachim, which took place on August the 
15th, at two p.m., at his residence in Berlin. 
He was in his 77th year and had been ail- 
ing for some considerable time; his death 
was therefore not altogether unexpected, 
yet, musical art and in particular that of 
violin playing has received a blow from 
which it will take some time to recover. 


| 


| 





Dr. Josef Joachim, originally of Jewish 
parentage and of Hungarian nation- 
ality, was born at Kitsee, a_ village 
near Pressburg, on June 28th, 1831. Hus 
musical inclinations manifested themselves 
at an early age and Andreas Moser, one of 
Joachim’s best biographers, tells us, how 
he gathered from the great master’s own 
lips, that it was only a lucky accident that 
led him to devote his life to the art in 
which he became so famous! “When I 
was between three and four years old,” he 
used to relate in later years, “my mother 
took me to a country fair and as you know 
is usual at such local gatherings, cheap 
musical instruments were for sale in abun- 
dance. At my urgent request, my mother 
bought me a toy violin and upon this in- 
strument I exercised my small fingers so 
indefatigably, that I taught myself to 
play the fiddle to such a degree, that I 
was placed at the age of five under the 
care of the local church organist.” The 
parents, delighted with the boy’s progress, 
then placed him for further tuition under 
Serwaczynski, the opera conductor in 
Pesth, where Joachim made his first public 
appearance at the age of seven; he scored 
a decided success and became a pupil of 
Gottfried Preyer, the eminent professor of 
composition and counterpoint, etc. After 
another public appearance in 1839, he was 
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acclaimed to become a second Viewsaien, 
Ole Bull or Paganini, but as we ali know, 
he surpassed them all by becoming greater 
than any of them, z.e, Dr. Josef Joachim, 
the greatest interpreter of Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, etc. In 1843, 
just a year before his first appearance 
in London, he was sent to Vienna, where 
he became the pupil of Mischa Hauser, 
and subsequently of Helmesberger, BGhm 
and Ferd. David in Leipzig, where he 
made his first appearance at the Gewand- 
haus concert. After this it was Moscheles, 
who arranged his first appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre on March, 1844. On 
this occasion, Joachim played Ernst’s 
“Otello” Fantasia which was followed by 
Reethoven’s Violin Concerto on May 27 
at the Philharmonic Concert, Mendelssohn 
conducting, which is described as having 
roused his audience to such an enthusiasm, 
that he was hailed the foremost violinist 
of his time. 

In 1852, after a short stay in Weimar, 
Joachim settled in Hanover, where he was 
appointed Concertmeister, by the then 
King of Hanover; here he stayed until 
1866, having in 1863 married Frl. Amelia 
Weiss, a famous opera singer, from whom 
however he separated, after having been 
married for over twenty years. Another 
change in the great artist’s life during his 


stay in Hanover was that from Judaism. 


to Christianity, the King and Queen of 
Hanover acting as his sponsors. 

On May the 16th, 1850, the new Chris- 
tian made his first appearance in London 
at the Popular Concerts in St. James’ Hall 
and until 1900, Joachim paid his regular 
visits to London and the Provinces. The 
last period in Joachim’s life was spent in 
most useful activity as head of the 
“Konigliche Hochschule der Musik” 
which had been founded by him in its 
present form in 1872. Previously to that 
he had founded the celebrated “ Joachim 
Quartet,” which, however, underwent some 
changes until from 1899 onwards it con- 
sisted of Joachim, Halir, Wirth and Haus- 
mann. In 1904, Joachim celebrated at 
the Queen’s Hall his sixtieth anniversary 
of his first appearance in London, “the 
great artist’ss Diamond Jubilee,” as it was 
fitly acclaimed, on which occasion I heard 
him play for the last time, Peethoven’s 
Violin Concerto. An address was read by 
Sir Hubert Parry and Mr. Balfour (then 
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Prime Sindee’, presented Joachim with 
the violinist’s portrait, painted by Mr. Sar- 
gent. Mr. Balfour, at the end of the pro 
ceedings made an eloquent speech, refer-. 
ring to the great and beneficient influence 
which Dr. Joachim had exercised on music 
in England, due, not merely to his high 
artistic qualities, but also to that human 
affection which it had been his peculiar 
and supreme gift to elicit during the many 
years of his artistic career. gE. FP: 





ABROAD. 


CHRISTIANA, June 8.—Royal guests of 
King Haakon were moved to tears during 
an entertainment at the palace, when the 
ancient music of the Vikings was played 
to them by an aged minstrel. The occa- 
sion was a state banquet in honour of the 
King and Queen of Denmark, the parents 
of King Haakon, who were visiting 
Norway. 

Strange, forgotten melodies were played 
on the “langleik,” the crude guitar of the 
Norsemen, by old Halden, who is a direct 
descendant of King Harald Haarfagre. 
Halden, who is eighty years old, with long 
snowy hair and beard, lives in the ancient 
fashion in a cave in Telemarken Province, 
and until he came to Christiana at the 
King’s command, he had never left his 
native village. 

His instrument, a rough, wooden, box- 
like thing, with coarse strings, is 300 years 
old. At his touch it produced the wild 
melodies of the Vikings’ songs of love and 
war handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. The effect was to bring tears to 
the eyes of many among the 350 guests 
who heard the weird music. 

King Frederick of Denmark was par- 
ticularly struck by the old man’s music, 
and promptly invited him to be his guest 
at Copenhagen. Halden accepted the 
royal invitation with a dignity worthy of 
the descendant of kings. 








The pupils of the elementary and inter- 
mediate classes of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, assisted by 
advanced students, gave a violin recital 
Saturday afternoon week in Jordan Hall. 
The programme comprised selections from 
the works of Tenaglia, Veracini, Dancla, 
Sochting, Hauser, Seitz, Chaminade, Hol- 
lander, Tartini, Mlynarski, Vieuxtemps, 
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Mozart, Gade and Papini. The pupils 
taking part were Irvin Robertson, Samuel 
Seiniger, Florence B. Hammond, Ruth W. 
Knight, Edmund Brugnani, Clarence 
Jordan and Marion Spaulding. 





Jeanne Franko, the New York violinist, 
sailed on the Barbarossa for Europe. She 
will spend her vacation in Blanckeburg, 
Germany. 





BosTON, MASS., June 5.—Leonora Jack- 
son, a violinist of national reputation, was 
quietly married to Michael L. McLaughlin, 
a wealthy Brooklyn real estate operator, 
at the Hotel Bellevue last night. The 
wedding was kept secret and is a great 
surprise to friends, because Mr. McLaugh- 
lin was divorced from a former wife only 
five months ago in New York. 





The eighth music festival at Stuttgart 
passed off brilliantly. Among the rarely 
heard works produced were Bruckner’s 
Ninth Symphony and Te Deum for chorus, 
solos and orchestra, Seyffardt’s “ Schicks- 
alsgesang” and Richard Strauss’ “ Taille- 
fer.” The soloists included Lilli Leh- 
mann, Dr. Felix von Krauss, Adrienne von 
Krauss-Osborne, Felix Senius, Max Pauer 
and Karl Wending. 





Louis Lombard, the millionaire musician 
who has a chateau in Trevano, where he 
supports and directs a private orchestra, 
gave a Grieg programme lately at the 
Villa Montfeld, Mustapha-Superieur, Al- 
geria, assisted by Yvonne de Treville, the 
American soprano, of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. 





Hermann Unger, a violin maker, com- 
mitted suicide in Boston on May 30. He 
had an. enthusiastic interest in construct- 
ing violins and owned several rare instru- 
ments, though he was unable to play a 
note on any musical instrument. He was 
a friend of Victor. Herbert, Luigi von 
Kunits, Henry Bramsen and other well- 
known musicians. He was a cynical man 
and the note he left was characteristic : 
“ My body wanted to live, but my intellect 
wanted to die; my intellect won.” 





Dr. Joseph Joachim celebrated his 
seventy-sixth birthday on Friday, June 28, 
and Jan Kubelik was twenty-seven one 
week later, on July 5. 





Franz Ondricek’s fiftieth birthday was 
celebrated in Prague by a concert in the 
Opera House in which the renowned 
Bohemian Quartet participated. 





Carl Reinecke, the eminent pianist, com- 
poSer, conductor and teacher, who has been 
identified with Leipzig’s music for over 
forty years, celebrated his eighty-third 
birthday not long ago. 





Little Gertrude Consuelo Bates was 
heard in a violin and piano recital at the 
Chicago Auditorium recently. This won- 
derful child musician played a programme 
worthy an artist’s consideration. She 
studies the violin with Max I. Fischel and 
piano with F. S. Lovette. 





Jan Kubelik has aranged to make his 
second tour in England before he comes to 
America in October and November. 





The house in Vienna where Brahms died, 
4, Carlsgasse, is being demolished in order 
to make room for the enlarged Poly- 
technic School. 





The Prince Regent of Bavaria has con- 
ferred upon Felix Mottl the Order of St. 
Michael, of the Second Class. 





Dr. Hans Richter, the eminent con- 
ductor, has a pronounced aversion to 
having any fuss made over him. On one 
occasion he declined a huge laurel wreath 
at a concert, on the score that he was not 
a “ballet girl” and would have none of 
“these things.” 





Albert Spalding, the young American 
violinist, who has become a familiar figure 
on the concert stage of England and Con- 
tinental centres, has returned to this 
country to spend the summer with his 
family at Monmouth Beach, N. J. He will 
leave for Europe again early in the 
autumn to fill a number of important en- 
gagements that will keep him abroad all 
season. 





G. W. Field, violinist, of the Vancouver, 
B. C., College of Music, has started an 
orchestral class, the object of which is to 
give instruction in orchestral playing with 
the view of — ambitious young 

i 


players to qualify for positions in the com- 
plete orchestra. There will be no fee, the 
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only cost to the students being that of the 
necessary music. 





Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who 
toured the United States and Canada 
during the winter and spring, is again in 
Berlin, where he wi!l now devote himself 
practically exclusively to American pupils. 
He weathered all the dangers of American 
railway travelling for six months, only to 
suffer severe injuries in consequence of a 
sudden jolt aboard the liner which brought 
him back to Europe. 





Dr. Hans Richter, the eminent con- 
ductor, has been made a commander of the 
Victorian Order by King Edward, in 
recognition of his thirty years’ activity in 
England. 





Carl F. Steckelberg, the celebrated Ger- 
man violinist, appeared at a recital given 
at the First M. E. Church, Salt Lake City, 
on Monday, July 1. Mr. Steckelberg is a 
violinist of international reputation, having 
travelled over Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, England, America and other coun- 
tries, giving concerts. He was assisted by 
Robert W. Stevens, pianist. 





The Sunday morning concerts given by 
Count Shérémétieff’s orchestra at the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Music are quite a 
feature of the musical season in St. Peters- 
burg. The aim of these functions is to 
enable the public to become acquainted 
with the less well-known works of eminent 
composers at prices which shall be within 
the reach of all purses. Large numbers of 
people avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, and Count Shérémétieff is regarded 
as a public benefactor. 





Before sailing for Europe last week 
Bruno Oscar Klein announced that his son, 
Karl Klein, the violinist, will tour the 
United States and Canada next season. 
This young artist has met with an un- 
usual degree of success in Europe and his 
return for professional work will be one 
of the interesting features of the coming 
year of music. 

Young Klein will make his début on 
December 1, as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter Dam- 
risch’s direction. 








Anton Hekking is the ’cellist of a new 
trio that will give six subscription concerts 
in Berlin next season. His associates are 
Clarence Adler, pianist, and Louis Siegel, 
violinist. 





The Michigan Conservatory of Music 
graduation exercises were held at the De- 
troit Opera House Tuesday evening, June 
18. The programme included Concerto, 
A minor (Hummel), Amy J. Dietz; (a) 
Berceuse (Chopin), (b) Spinner-Lied 
(Wagner-Liszt), Grace G. Hoffmann ; Con- 
certo No. 7, for violin (de Beriot), Theo- 
dosia E. Eldridge; Capriccio Brilliant 
(Mendelssohn), Myrtalene Yokom; “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith” (Handel), Mar- 
guerite A. Lusted ; Souvenir de Haydn, for 
violin (Leonard), Aileen Van Buskirk; 
Concerto, G minor (Mendelssohn), Irma 
Kirstein; Polacca Brilliant (Weber-Liszt), 
Celia M. Tannar; Concert-Stuck (C. M. 
Von Weber), Lucille Pratt. 





Karl Ruben, a Boston musician, acted so 
queerly in General Sessions last week that 
Judge Rosalsky remanded him to the 
Tombs for an examination into his sanity. 
Ruben was indicted on the charge of steal- 
ing a violin valued at $250 from Victor S. 
Flechter, of Union Square, New York. 
Ruben got the violin from Flechter on 
March 15 on the understanding that he 
had a prospective customer. 





Charles Roemaet, chancellor of the Bel- 
gian Consulate in New York, has received 
a cable message from Louvain, Belgium, 
informing him that to his daughter, Mar- 
guerite Roemaet, second prize in the higher 
violin class of the Louvain Conservatory 
has been awarded. Miss Roemaet was 
born in New York City on July 23, 1880. 
Pefore going abroad she was a pupil of 
Prof. Theodore A. Metz, of Stamford, 
Conn, the composer and author of 
“ There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
To-night.” She sailed from Antwerp on 
July 20 to spend her vacation with her 
parents in America and will leave again in 
September to finish her studies at the Con- 
servatory of Brussels under Ysaye. 





Munich, June 27.—Prince Regent Luit- 
pold has appointed Felix Mottl sole 
director of the Royal Opera here at a 
large salary. Herr Mottl, up to the present 
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time, has been musical director of the 
Royal Opera, and recently he had an offer 
of the directorship of the Imperial Opera 
House at Vienna as successor to Gustav 
Mahler. 


Josef Hoffmann will begin his tour of 
America next season with a recital in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on October 26. 








The Mozart monument by Hosidus was 
unveiled in Dresden a few days ago with 
an elaborate ceremony. 





A cable despatch was received in New 
York, Thursday, from Franz Kneisel, stat- 
ing that he had engaged Willem Willeke, 
solo cellist of the Vienna Opera. House, to 
take the place of Alwin Schroeder in the 
Kneisel Quartet. The new ’cellist is a 
native of Holland, and a pupil of Hartog 
and Eberle. He was a member of the 
faculty of the Conservatory of Krefeld, 
and has made several European concert 
tours. He was solo ’cellist of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, in Leipzig and in 1903 
was engaged by Dr. Hans Richter for the 
opera in London. His last engagement 
was at the Vienna Opera. 





Geneva, 16 August: The well-known violin- 
ist, M. Henri Marteau, is at present the prin- 
cipal professor of the violin at Conservatoire de 
la Musique, at Geneva. He is very popular 
among his numerous pupils, who come from 
many distant parts of the world in order to 
study under this eminent violinist and teacher. 

At the conclusion of the summer term the 
following students at his Classe de Virtuosité 
de Violon, after a severe competition, were the 
prize winners. 

The first prize, the Conservatoire de la 
Musique, Diplome d’Artiste and ‘‘ Prix Mar- 
teau,’’ three violin Concertos with orchestral 
scores, won by Paul Miche, of Switzerland, who 
played Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Scotch Fantasia’? in G 
minor. 

The second prize, a violin, won by Jacob 
Sommer, a native of Germany, who played 
Saint-Saéns’s B minor Concerto. 

The third prize, a violin bow, won by te d 
Woodard, of America, who played Jacques Dal- 
croze’s original and remarkable Violin Concerto, 
dedicated to Henri Marteau. The composer is 
living at Geneva. 

The works played at the competition were as 
follows : One or two of 12 violin studies, includ- 
ing some of Bach’s Sonatas; a Violin Concerto 
with orchestral accompaniment, to be chosen by 
the student and also Tartini’s Sonata and Max 
Reger’s Sonata with pianoforte accompaniment. 

The adjudicators were: the violinists Eugéne 
Berthoud and G. Pantillon, of Switzerland, the 
Swedish violinst and composer, Tor Aulin, of 
Stockholm and M. Emile Sauret, who is at 
present staying at Geneva. (Our own corres- 
pondent). 





DE PACHMANN’S SAFE ARRIVAL IN 
NEW YORK. 


(Related by John C. Freund in “ Musical 
America.”’) 


IN his customary jovial spirit and looking 
hale and hearty, Vladimir de Pachmann, 
the world-famous pianist, who will figure 
conspicuously in the forthcoming Ameri- 
can concert season, arrived in New York 
Wednesday on the Caronia. He was met 
at the pier by Arnold Somlyo, Eastern 
representative of D. H. Baldwin and Co., 
whose piano Pachmann will play during 
his last tour of this country. 

After. a few days’ rest in New York 
the noted pianist will leave for a summer 
resort in the mountains, where he will 
spend the next three weeks in intimate 
communion with his piano, to prepare him- 
self for his last tour. As announced in 
Musical America \ast week, he will play at 
the dedication exercises, on August 3 of the 
Building of Arts, Bar Harbour, Maine. He 
will give his first New York recital in Car- 
negie Hall on October 2. 

Referring to his early arrival Pachmann 
declared : “I come in June, always. Then 
the sea is like the river. Four years ago 
I came in June. This year I arrive in June. 
Next year I sail for home in June, and 
that will be the last time on the awful 
ocean. I hate the sight of it.” 

Pachmann comes to America fresh from 
a series of triumphs in London. Shortly 
before his departure from London he gave 
a recital in Queen’s Hall and Arthur 
Symons, the noted English critic said of 
him, “ Pachmann has the head of a monk 
who has had commerce with the Devil, and 
it is whispered that he has sold his soul to 
the diabolical instrument, which, since 
buying it, can speak in a human voice. 
The sounds torture him as a wizard is tor- 
tured by the shapes he has invoked. He 
makes them dance for his pleasure, and 
you hear their breath come and go, in the 
swell and subsiding of those marvellous 
crescendos and diminuendos which sets 
the strings pulsating like a sea. He listens 
for the sound, listens for the last echo of it 
after it is gone, and is caught away from 
us visibly into that unholy company. 
Pachmann is the greatest player of the 
piano now living.” 
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HEPPENHEIM, HESSE. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows, 
dated 8 August: Hardly ever has it been 
my good fortune to be present at a con- 
cert which has been attended with such 
success as the one, given last night at the 
Hotel Halber Mond by Mr. Theodore 
Spiering and his pupils in aid of a charity 
which must have benefited considerably 
looking at the numerous attendance. The 
concert was under the management of Mr. 
Spiering and the programme was carried 
out in a manner that reflected the utmost 
credit upon master as well as his talented 
pupils. Here it is: 

Praeludium aus der VI. Violin-Sonate 
(Bach), Fraulein Zedeler, Brown, David- 
son, Herr Dittler. Adagio aus der Suite, 
Op. ro (Sinding), and Toccata aus Op. 15 
(Aulin), Fraulein Brown.  Legende 
(Weiniawski), Fraulein Davidson. Lar- 
ghetto und Finale aus dem Violinkonzert 
(Mendelssohn), Herr Dittler. Ballade und 
Polonaise (Vieuxtemps), Fraulein Zedeler. 
Konzert in einem Satze f. 4 Violinen, 
Allegro — Andante — Allegro (Maurer), 
Herr Dittler, Fraulein Brown, Zedeler und 
Davidson. 

The various items were given with an 
artistic manner, but seldom met with ama- 
teurs; the ensemble was masterly and ad- 


mirable; in the Maurer Concerto particu- - 


larly a precision was shown which elicited 
universal admiration and the enthusiasm 
of the audience increased almost with each 
item; the young artists were applauded 
most heartily and had to return to the 
platform time after time. Of such pupils 
a master may well be proud and he fully 
deserved all the applause showered upon 
him. All the piano accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Spiering himself who 
proved not only a successful master but 
also an accomplished musician. Between 
the various instrumental items Mr. Towns 
rendered valuable assistance by his ren- 
dering of several vocal items, in which he 
exhibited great artistic merit ; he possesses 
a beautiful baritone voice and his singing 
was greatly appreciated and materially 
added to the success of the evening. At 
the finish Burgomaster Hohn expressed 
his thanks to the youthful artists in a few 
well-chosen words hoping that the citizens 
of Heppenheim may soon have the 
pleasure of meeting them again and wish- 








ing them all most heartily “auf 
Wiedersehen !” Eg. FP. 





PADEREWSKI’S 
EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS. 


“THE earliest incident of which I have 
any recollection is one which. occurred 
immediately after I first made the dis- 
covery that I could really play the piano,” 
said Ignace J. Paderewski, to a London 
interviewer, recently. “It is not easy 
always to recall the events of one’s child- 
hood, but there are, as a rule, some things 
which stand out prominently in the mem- 
ory, and this, in my case, is one of them, 
for it was, in fact, the first occasion on 
which I performed for an audience and 
received recognition for my services. 

“A children’s party was being held at 
our house, and after tea one or two of the 
elder children suggested how nice it would 
be if a dance could be arranged. The 
only objection was the lack of a pianist. I 
pricked up my ears when I heard them 
talking and promised to provide the music 
for them if they would like me to. As I 
was only three at the time they laughed 
at this rather loudly, but I meant business, 
and following me to the room where our 
piano was they hoisted me on to the music 
stool and told me to begin. 

“T soon had them dancing heartily, and 
the evening would have passed off without 
a hitch, but that in the midst of a beau- 
tiful waltz I suddenly rolled off my perch 
and the music came to a full stop. Need- 
less to say, my howls soon broke up the 
dance and brought a sympathetic group of 
grown-ups to my rescue, but anyhow I had, 
while it lasted, given our guests a merry 
time, and I was quite the hero of the even- 
ing.”—(Musical America). 





THE NEW ST. PETER’S ORCHESTRA. 


UNDER the presidency of the Rev. H. G. 
Rosedale, D.D., of St. Peter’s, Bayswater, 
a fine orchestral society is being formed. 
Rehearsals will be held on Wednesday 
evenings. 

We expect much of this society under 
the able conductorship of Mr. R. P. Smith, 
to whom all communications should be 
addressed at No. 53, Pembridge Road, 
Notting Hill Gate, W. 
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VIOLIN CLASS MUSIC. 


Composed and specially arranged for use in 
School Classes 


By PHILIP GOEPEL. 


A great success. Easy and melodious. Teachers 
send for free specimens and special terms; it will 
pay you. 
THE SOUTHERN MUSIC CO., 

23, Silchester Koad, ST. LEONARD'S. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 2/- By post 2/3 


THE VIOLIN: 


ITS HISTORY & CONSTRUCTION 
ILLUSTRATED & DESCRIBED 
FROM MANY SOURCES. 


TOGETHER WITH A 
List of italian and Tyrolese Violin Makers. 


2) ILLUSTRATIONS AND FOLDING EXAMPLE OF THE 
FIRST MUSIC FOR LUTE, FIDDLE AND VOICE. 


Translated in Full from the German of 


ABELE anp NIEDERHEITMANN 


BY 
JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


LONDON : 
W. REEVES 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





THE CELEBRATED 


HISTORY VIOLIN 


And other Instruments played 
on with the Bow from the 
Remotest Times to the 
Present. 





BY 
WILLIAM SANDYS, F.S.A. 


AND 


SIMON ANDREW FORSTER. 





8vo, cloth, published at 14/- 
Offered at 7s. 6d. 





LoNnpDoN: 
W.REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





HOLIDAY MEMORIES 


6 Easy Pieces for Pianoforte. 
Well Fingered and Without Octaves. 


CoMPOSED BY 
WALTER B. BELL. 


. By the Sea, Morceau. 

. In the Woods, Barn Dance. 

. Over the Snow, Galop. 

. On the River, Idyll. 

. Among the Flowers, Valsette. 
. Through the Fields, March. 


6 Numbers published at 3/- each. 
Sold at 1/- each. 


*,* In either of the numbers will be found a Thematic list 
of each of the 6 numbers, 


Out wd 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /ib. 
May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano. 


COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 

. Romance (The Tryst). 

. Polonaise (Hilda). 

. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 

. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 

. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhood). 


Aut wh 


W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


ALBUM LEAVES. 
Pianoforte Sketches. Without Octaves. 





. BY 
F. W. DAVENPORT. 


Me. i { Waltz in F, 
= Dance in G. 
Se. o A Little Fugue in F minor. 
dict Caprice in C. 
N { Prelude in G. 
° Melody in G. 
No. 4. Sonatina in C. 


4 Nos. price 3/- each. Sold at 1/- each. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








Now Ready Price TWOPENCE (post free, 24d.) 


TITLE AND INDEX 
VIOLIN TIMES,Vol.XIIL. 


Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. 


Orrice or ‘‘ THE VIOLIN TIMES," 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


“Che Violin Cimes’’ Portrait Gallery.— No. 166—Sepr., 1907. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says ‘I find it & 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge." 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF gays: ** While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
vuter strings are more clear." 





VIOUN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, ny | are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
: in high positions more mellow, greater 
arrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy, Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent, 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





—_ 
siVOR 





Null si ky Sore AGENT For GreaT Buitain and 
& y CoLoniEs. 
S J. EDWIN BONN, 


’ ’ 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1L., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E” will bear pulling up to “ A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Vi ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
«Vi announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





UST PUBLISHED.— Reeves’ Catalogue of Music 
and Musical Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
Second-hand and New, on Sale at their Ware- 

house, 4, High Street, St. Giles, London, W.C. Post 
free on application. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violivist). 
is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS or Private Pupits. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates aie prepared tor all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THe VioLin Times.” 





({ emorae OLD SOLO VIOLIN (also good bow), 

pleasant and powertul tone, wanted to purchase 
by Solo player. Particulars as to make, guarantee 
and price to Azo, Editor of “The Violin Times," 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





Just Pub!shed. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 


With Numerous Musical Examples. 
By C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROA)D,W.C, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 








TeRMs oF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - . - - - : as. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per anuum (post free) - 38. od. 


Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Koad, 
London, W.C. 


She Piolin Times. 


SEPTEMBER, 1907. 














FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN. 
WHEN at the age of two a baby’s favourite 
pastime is to improvise a violin and bow 
out of the first objects that come to hand, 
the chances are that the baby in question 
will become a musician and violinist, at 
any rate so it has proved in the case of 
Frederik Frederiksen, whose name tells us 
that he hails from the same land as Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, Grieg, Sinding, Nordraak and 
others of Norwegian fame. His musical 
proclivities were carefully fostered from 
the beginning, and under the auspices of 
his first teacher (a pupil of Ferdinand 
David) he appeared in public when he was 
nine years old. After this he studied first 
in Leipzig under Hans Sitt, Hermann and 
Jadassohn, then in Berlin with Sauret and 
later in Paris with Marsick. 

Since 1892 he has formed a unit in 
London’s army militant of musicians, 
amongst whom his talent is bringing him 
rapidly forward. Though not yet thirty, 
he is already on the staff of the London 
Organ School and of the Hampstead, 
Blackheath and Croydon Conservatories, 
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besides having a large private connection. 
His London concert (inaugurated on his 
first arrival here) has become an annual 
fixture; he has appeared with the Crystal 
Palace orchestra, and has, at the shortest 
notice and without a rehearsal, replaced 
another soloist at one of the Queen’s Hall 
Sunday concerts in a no less ambitious 
piece than Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
He has played, too, with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and has toured in 
Scandinavia with Mme. Backer-Gréndahl 
and others; last summer he had the hon- 
our of appearing several times before 
King Oscar II. of Sweden, and his play- 
ing of Raff’s Violin Concerto in Chris- 
tiania has won him the special interest of 
his compatriot Grieg. The young musi- 
cian has the advantage of a sympathetic 
accompanist in his wife (née Grace Hen- 
shaw), an excellent pianist, who was the 
first winner of the Liszt Scholarship at 
the Royal Academy. During his Paris 
days he was with Lamoureux, “a first 
violin,” and he has held the same post 
under Mr. August Manns, both of which 
experiences have doubtless been extremely 
useful. But from Emile Sauret he grate- 
fully acknowledges having learned more 
than from anyone else; he has caught 
something of his master’s wonderful re- 
finement and delicacy, he has splendid 
technique and is an excellent ensemble 
player. 

He has a great love and a thorough 
respect for his profession and he is un- 
daunted by any amount of hard work— 
elements of success which fortune is rarely 
found to shun. May she reward Frederik 
Frederiksen according to his more than 


ordinary merit. A. E. KEETON. 


Another correspondent writes : 

A Scandinavian in the full sense of the 
word, having a Danish father and a Nor- 
wegian mother was born in Fredriksbald, 
Norway, but educated in Sweden and now 
really a Swedish subject. Began to study 
the violin at age of seven under a pupil of 
Ferdinand David. Later on was sent to 
Leipzig and there studied ‘for three years 
(15-18), at the Conservatoire under Hans 
Sitt and Friedrich Hermann, violin, and 
Jadassohn for harmony. At the end of 
that time took his diploma with distinc- 
tion. Then studied in Berlin privately 
with M. Emile Sauret and later under M 











Martin re PY in Paris, where he also 
was a first violin in the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. After coming to London in 
1892, he was a first violin in the late Sir 
August Manns’ Orchestra, both in the 
Crystal Palace and on tour in Scotland. 
Mr. Frederiksen lived in London for 
thirteen years as a successful teacher arid 
performer. In the year 1896 he married 
Miss Grace Henshaw, the first holder of 
the Liszt Scholarship at the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music and they gave together 
annual concerts in London, besides play- 
ing in other English towns as well as 
abroad. Mr. Frederiksen has also appeared 
as soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Crystal Palace Orchestra, 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Westminster 
Orchestral Society and other important 
concerts in Norway and Sweden. He has 
had the honour of appearing several times 
before H.M. King Oscar of Sweden. In 
1905 he received an appointment as violin 
professor at the Chicago Musical College, 
once more taking up work with his former 
master and great friend, M. Emile Sauret. 
Although only two years there he has 
already had great success with his pupils, 
a member of his class having taken the 
highest award in the recent yearly ex- 
amination. He has had several appear- 
ances before the Chicago public during 
the two years and has succeeded in re- 
ceiving very gratifying recognition from 
the Press. Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen gave 
their first joint recital in Chicago in 
October last and will give the second one 
soon after their return to America at the 
close of their stay in Europe. Was asked 
to play in Sweden (Gottenburg Orchestral 
Society in October this year, but unable to 
accept the engagement owing to appoint- 
ments in Chicago). During his studies in 
Germany he had the companionship of the 
following now renowned musicians, Jean 
Sibelius, Sinding, Jarnefelt, Carl Nielsen, 
Fini Henriques and others. He knew 
Grieg very well and has played to him, 
receiving his kind compliments. 
* * * 


We will here append a few press notices, 


‘ec 


. As his chief contribution to the pro- 
gramme, the Scandinavian violinist tendered 
an attractive rendering of the solo passages in 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, his firm and 
resolute playing in the Finale meeting with 
special approbation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
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(About Sauret’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Snttete.: } 


. . . the variations written on the severa 
melodies making considerable demands on the 
manipulative dexterity of the violinist. These 
demands were well met by Mr. Frederiksen, who 
played with great brilliancy, and a double recall 
at the close testified to his success.’’—The 
Morning Post. 


‘‘The feature of the seventh annual concert 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen, which took place 
in the Steinway Hall last night, was the first 
performance in England of a ‘Rhapsodie 
Suédoise’ for violin and pianoforte by Sauret, 
played by the concert-givers.”’ 

And again—‘‘ It was well received, ‘and with 
its performance the composer, if he was present, 
could have found little fault, for the concert- 
givers played finely.’’—The Times. 

‘¢ |. .In his rendering of Sauret’s Violin 
Concerto in D minor and Saint-Saéns’ Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso the concert-giver 
was eminently successful.’’—Musical News. 


(Scandinavian Concert), ‘‘.. . Herr Frederik 
Frederiksen contributed Andante and Finale 
from Joh. Svendsen’s Violin Concerto, Op. 6, 
Romance by Alfvén, and a Norwegian Dance by 
Halvorsen. His playing is full of force and 
grace, power and charm, with a most capable, 
technical equipment to back it.’’—The Musical 
Courier. 


‘* |. . Mr. Frederiksen possesses a talent of 
no mean order; and if we mistake not, there is 
a career of distinction before him.’’ 

And again—‘‘ His bowing is firm yet delicate, 
his tone full, and his phrasing good.’’—Musical 
Standard. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


A CONCERT that was to have been given by 
a new Italian tenor in London recently 
was declared off at the last minute. When 
the audience had assembled a man 
announced from the platform that the 
entertainment could not take place because 
the rent of the hall had not been paid! 


* * * 


The Czar and Czarina are passionately 
fond of music, according to Prof. Leopold 
Auer, the Russian Court violinist, who is 
now spending his vacation in London. 
“In St. Petersburg,” he says, “we have 
great musical activity, thanks to the inter- 
est taken by the Czar in all matters of art. 
He is extremely fond of music, and speci- 
ally delights in hearing played the bala- 
laika, which is a species of guitar with 
only three strings. The Czarina is also a 
talented musician. She sings well and is 
a very gifted pianist. Indeed, she plays 
the pianoforte so well that if she were in 
another sphere of life and became a pro- 
fessional she would win great fame.” 








The young Polish pianist, Miccio Hors- 
zowski, has discovered a new way of 
making people talk about himself. He 
not only plays a Beethoven sonata without 
a pause between two movements to give 
his hearers time to applaud, but he passes 
from one sonata to another without a stop, 
connecting the two with a few chords. 

* * * 


After his return from Europe Franz 
Kneisel will spend the remainder of the 
summer at Blue Hill, Me. One reason 
why Mr. Kneisel likes the Maine coast is 
that at his summer residence the strings 
behave so much better than further south; 
a dozen strings last as long there as a 
hundred do near Boston; and the presence 
of fog in Maine does not alter that fact. 
“Here is a problem for the climate ex- 
perts,” declares Henry T. Finck. “ Possibly 
a study of fiddlestrings may help to ex- 
plain why human nerves, too, are so 
favourably affected by the Maine air.” 

* * * 


The story of how Brahms lost one cham- 
pion and won another is told in the 
“Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” by Luise 
Pohl, the widow of the eminent musical 
author, Richard Pohl, the ardent Wagner 
and Liszt missionary. Brahms wrote many 
of his best works at Lichtenthal. One 
summer he spent much time with the con- 
ductor, Herman Levi, who at that time 
followed his banner. 

Frau Pohl relates that often the two 
men came to her husband to borrow the 
vocal scores of Wagner’s operas, which 
they then carefully perused together. The 
result of this study was that Levi deserted 
Brahms completely and became one of the 
leaders in the Bayreuth camp. It was to 
him that Wagner, in 1882, entrusted the 
first performance of “Parsifal.” Quite 
different was Brahms’ experience with an- 
other friend of Pohl’s, Hans von Biilow. 

There was a time when Biilow was all 
aflame for Wagner and had no use for 
Brahms. The alienation of his wife’s 
affection, however, and other unpleasant 
experiences made him sour on Wagner, 
and enroll as an ardent follower of 
Brahms. “With Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms,” he wrote, “Hans von Biilow 
hopes to pass the rest of his life.” Up to 
this time Pohl and Biilow had been intim- 
ate friends, but Pohl did not care at all 
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for Brahms, whom he accused of a lack of 
invention. 

This difference of opinion proved a 
great strain on the affection of the two 
men. One evening Biilow arranged a per- 
formance at Baden-Baden of the new 
Brahms piano quintet, and when his friend 
did not share his enthusiasm over it he 
said: “Pohl, you have come to a stand- 
still.” “And you,” retorted Pohl, “have 
gone backwards.” That was the beginning 
of the end of a friendship which had 
lasted over thirty years. 

That Brahms was by no means averse to 


taking hints from singers, is indicated by . 


one of Frau Pohl’s anecdotes. Brahms 
discovered one day that she was culti- 
vating her voice, whereupon he promptly 
insisted on hearing her. 

She protested that she was merely an 
amateur, and a very poor one, but he sat 
down at the piano to accompany her, and 
there was nothing to do but comply with 
his wishes. She chose one of his own 
songs, “Der Kuss,” forgetting for the 
moment that she had accustomed herself 
to change the text from “ Mir durch Mark 
und Gebein” to “Ach! durch Mark und 
Gebein.” The composer calmly played to 
the end, and then asked her why she had 
changed that word. 

She answered that she had found it 
almost impossible to sing the high A 
clearly to the word “ mir,” while the “ Ach” 
was much easier. He laughed heartily, and 
said that he would adopt the change. 
Then he gave her his photograph, after 
writing his name on the other side and 
over it five lines, and the note A with the 
word “ Ach.” 


* * * 


The following story emanates from 
Musical America: John Quinlan, burglar, 
branched out as a musician and came to 
grief. Quinlan entered the apartment of 
Alexander Heindl, at 2078 Lexington 
Avenue, Harlem, the other night, and was 
busily engaged in packing the belongings 
of the owner in a couple of dress suit 
cases when his eye fell on a violin. He 
picked it up and drew the bow across the 
strings. It sounded so well that he started 
to play “Gathering up the Shells by the 
Seashore,” and finally became so absorbed 
in the music that he forgot all about the 
serious business which had brought him to 








the apartment. Mr. Heindl, who is a music 
teacher, had gone out for a constitutional, 
and was walking up and down in front 
of the house. Suddenly he heard the 
strains of the violin, and paused. “Sounds 
like my instrument,” he mused. He in- 
vestigated, he found the burglar, a police- 
man came and Quinlan was borne away. 





THE RIGHT TIME TO BEGIN A 
CHILD’S MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


IF one inquires into the childhood of 
genius the fact becomes apparent that 
most of the leading lights ot the musical 
world have shown indications of their 
phenomenal gifts at a remarkably early 
age. 

Thus, Mme. Patti sang in public when 
little more than an infant, but was, thanks 
to the foresight of those responsible for 
her education, restrained for some years 
from entering upon the career in which she 
was destined to achieve fame. 

Mme. Albani, too, was only five when 
she first attracted attention to her vocal 
powers, and when, as a girl of thirteen, she 
sang in the choir of a Canadian cathedral; 
her voice was so glorious that her future 
was assured. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan could play nearly 
every instrument in his father’s band 
before he was eight years old, and Dr. 
Joachim was a brilliant little performer on 
the violin at his eigtith birthday. 

In short, of little boys and girls who 
have exhibited striking proof of their 
genius at a tender age their name is legion, 
and many a fond mother, imagining from 
a certain love of music inherent in most 
children that her child is destined to be- 
come a latter-day Handel, is tempted to 
force its training, with sometimes disas- 
trous results. 

To the parent of a child who seems to 
be unusually gifted musically I would 
earnestly say: “Make haste slowly.” If 
the little one displays undoubted talent, 
encourage it by all means, no matter how 
young the child is, but take steps to have 
its musical education properly and judici- 
ously developed. 

Do not force it unduly to practice, lest 
it acquire a distaste for the study, which 
both child and parent may bitterly regret 
in later years. It is little short of a crime 


to compel any form of study in a child, 
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even though it happens to have a natural 
talent for a particular art. 

It is not unusual to hear the question, 
“When should my children begin to study 
music?” asked by parents. 

The matter depends to a great extent 
upon the capacity and tastes of the indi- 
vidual child. Generally speaking, provid- 
ing a child shows a natural aptitude for 
music, its training should commence early, 
when fingers and muscles are flexible. 

After the .twelfth year there is an 
appreciable lack of digital dexterity, so 
that where a child evinces a liking for a 
particular instrument methodical instruc- 
tion may safely commence at about the 
eighth year. 

The importance of engaging a thor- 
oughly competent teacher’will be patent as 
a glance. Many parents commit an irre- 
medial blunder at the outset by placing 
cheapness before efficiency in this matter. 
They might as well throw the fees in the 
gutter. An incompetent teacher places 
little value upon correctness of fingering 
and touch, to say nothing of similar grave 
deficiencies, and from the very beginning 
the little musician’s career may be hope- 
lessly marred. 

Under a careful tutor progress may 
seem slow, but it is sound, and while the 
student’s repertoire so far as “pieces” are 
concerned is conspicuously meagre, scales 
and exercises are helping to build up a 
style and technique which will be valuable 
later on. 

For a young child not more than an 
hour’s daily practice is essential, although 
this period may be extended as it gets 
older, and the dry exercise which must 
enter largely into the student’s lessons 
may be varied, as rewards for diligence, 
with pieces suitable to the child’s ability. 

The wise parent will never interfere 
with the methods of a competent teacher, 
nor will she expect that her child possesses 
the talent necessary to become a brilliant 
performer. Steady and intelligent appli- 
cation will naturally result in a certain 
amount of technical skill, but the genius 
which produces “prodigies” is given to 
but few. 

Three or four years of musical instruc- 
tion will discover what talent the child 
possesses ; but if after, say, four years’ in- 
struction under a conscientious and cap- 








able teacher, a child shows little ability in 
its studies, any accomplishment in this 
direction may be regarded as hopeless, and 
the expense of instruction should be at 
once determined. 

Misplaced persistence of this nature 
upon a child unfitted for music cannot but 
have a deleterious effect upon its tempera- 
ment, as witness poor little Beethoven, 
often taken from his bed at night by a 
dissipated father and compelled to prac- 
tice. No wonder the great composer in 
after life was not gifted with an angelic 
temper. It is doubtful if the happiest dis- 
position could have withstood treatment 
such as this—Armand V. de Sevigne, in 
the New York American. 





VIOLINS UNDER THE HAMMER. 


(Continuation of Sale at Messrs. Puttick’s 
from p. 126.) 
A Silver-mounted Violoncello Bow by Lupot. 
£18 Lie egy 9 
M ‘ae London, stamped, in case, 
e). 


A Violin 
£4 10s. (Bla 

A Violin by Peter Jacobs, of Amsterdam, 
with case and bow, with Mr. Joseph Chanot’s 
guarantee. £16 (Allinson). 

A Violoncello Bow by Tourte. £8 15s. (G. A. 
Chanot). 

A Violin by George Craske, in case. £4 10s. 
(Matthews). 

A Violoncello by Joseph Hill, at the Harp 
and Flute, in the Haymarket, 1777, with bow, 
with Messrs. W. E, Hill and Son’s guarantee. 
£15 10s. (Goodwin). 

An old German Violin of the Klotz School, 
with case and bow, and a silver-mounted Violin 
Bow by W. E. Hill and Sons. £10 (F. W. 
Chanot). 

An Italian Violin by Enrico Rocca, with 
Messrs. Beare and Son’s guarantee. £13 15s. 
(Jessie Hill). 

A Violin by Gagliano. £3 (Briggs). 

An Italian Violin by Balestrieri. £5 10s. 
(Meinel). 

A Violin by John Barrett, at ye Harp and 
Crown, in Pickadilly, London, 1727, original 
label, with silver-mounted bow by Tubbs, in a 
fitted shaved case. £15 (Norrington). 

An old English Violin by Benjamin Banks, 
of Salisbury. £15 (Beare). 

A Violin by C. and 8. Thompson, in case. £4 
(Newrich). 

A Violin by Joannes Tononi, £25 (J. Chanot). 

A Violin by Johann Adam Pfretzschner, 
labelled, with two bows, one silver-mounted, 
stamped Dodd, in case. £6 (Oliver). 

An old Italian Violin, Testore School. £3 
(G. A, Chanot). 

A Violin iabelled Antonio Testore, in case. 
£3 10s. (Griffiths). 

A Violin-by Dehommais and Germain, a Paris, 
1876. £7 10s. (Meinel), 

A Viola, attributed to Maggini, with silver- 
Cai bow by Grimm, Berlin, in case. £14 
(Hill). 
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An old Italian Violin, Gagliano School. £3 5s. 
(Dykes). 

A Gold-mounted Violin Bow by F. N. Voirin. 
£3 5s. (Balmforth). 

A Violin by B. Bimbi, Bologna, 1701. £12 
(J. Chanot). 

A Violin by G. A Chanot, with case and bow. 
£8 10s. (Balmforth). 

A_ Silver-mounted Violin Bow by James 
Tubbs. £2 7s. 6d. (Baillie). 

A Violin by Gand and Bernardel, 1880. £13 
(Briggs). 

A Violin Bow by Pecatte, a Paris, silver- 
mounted. £1 15s. (Allison). 

A Violin by Jacobus Stainer. £25 (Stokvis). 

An old Viola, large size, by Josevh Heffer, 
with original label. £5 10s. (Cash). 

A Violin by G. Scarampella, in case. £4 15s. 
(Hesketh). 

A Violin, attributed to Nicolas Gagliano, in 
mahogany double case. £6 (Newrich). 

A Violin by Rawlins. £4 (G. A. Chanot). 

A Violin, Derazey School, in case. £8 (Good- 
win). 

An old Italian Violin. £6 (G. A. Chanot). 

A Guitar-shaped Violin by Chanot, of Paris, 
and a miniature violin, in case. £2 (Dykes). 

(Total—£4,068 3s. 6d.) 





MISS MAUD MACCARTHY. 


We have received the following letter from 
Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett: 

We are desired by Miss Maud MacCarthy to 
state that an impression has got abroad that 
she is retiring from the musical profession en- 
tirely on account of ill health. This is not the 
case—Miss MacCarthy has quite recovered from 
her recent indisposition, and has been appearing 
in public quite recently. A weakness of the 
right arm, due to neuritis, rendered her work 
difficult, but not impossible and she has aban- 
doned her artistic career for Theosophy, not 
because, she might not have PIR se playing 
had she desired to do so, but because, she Saves 
Theosophical studies will give fuller scope to her 
powers. 

The story runs to the effect that : 

Fourteen years ago, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, during the closing Ministry of the 
former, gave a party at their official residence in 
Downing Street. At that party a child violinist, 
a little girl prodigy only eight years old, won 
the hearts of her audience. An account of the 
concert was cabled to Australia, and there a 
clairvoyante made _ the following strange 
prophecy : 

That child will rise to the very top of her art, 
but when she reaches the pinnacle she will aban- 
don her gift for work in other directions. 

The child violinist who played at Downing 
Street was Miss Maud MacCarthy. No one who 
has heard her will doubt for a moment that the 
first part of the clairvoyante’s prophecy has been 
amply accomplished. And now, the second part 
of the prophecy is startlingly fulfilled. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy is determined to aban- 
don the concert platform, and has already can- 
celled all her engagements. By all lovers of 
music her resolve can only be described as a 
tragedy, after the tributes won by her from 
critics and the public in three Continents. She 
has been hailed as the artistic successor of 
Joachim. At the height of a fame that all might 
envy she lays her violin aside. 











‘‘T can assure you,’’ said Miss MacCarthy, to 
a Press representative, ‘‘ it is no case of a sudden 
conversion ; it is, I think, a natural development. 
Last year I fell ill from overwork ; I had neuritis 
in the arms, and had to take a complete rest. I 
have been playing a great dea! in public this 
year, but my arm is weak—indeed both my 
arms. 

‘But my decision to abandon my art has not 
been made on that account only; people have 
told me since I came back after my eas I have 
become a greater artist. At Oxford, after play- 
ing a Brahms sonata—and Brahms is not music 
which generally creates enthusiasm—I was re- 
called eight times. But I had time during my 
ae to think more; and I wish to follow other 
ines. 

‘‘It is Theosophy I wish to devote myself to. 
I am really becoming a student; of course, one 
does not know what the future may bring forth. 

‘‘T had a great love for my art, but not for 
— success. I was content to play for the 

eauty of the thing. I was rarely carried away 
on the platform, but when I was, there was 
always a tremendously strong reaction on my 
body. I can hardly describe it; but when after 
a success, I was recalled and recalled, and people 
have shaken hands with me, and shewered flowers 
on me, I never felt as if it was anything to do 
with me—the real me.”’ 

Theosophy came into Miss MacCarthy’s life 
when she was a child of twelve, and though she 
has passed through many questioning phases she 
has always come oF to it, more convinced than 
ever of its underlying truth. 

‘¢T want you to make clear,’’ she said, ‘‘ that I 
am not setting up as a teacher of Theosophy. At 
this stage I am a student and nothing else. But 
I have never found anything so completely satis- 
fying. Of course, you can’t convince people by 
arguing with them. There must be personal ex- 
perience. Every ek of progress I have made in 
art both intellectually and emotionally I owe to 
Theosophy. These things have always had an 
attraction for me from my earliest youth—as a 
child I was. precociously religious ; I have always 
felt that the work of my life-—my whole life— 
must be something different from the practice of 
my art alone.’’ 

‘* And in the future?”’ 

‘This resolve of mine is only a week old,’’ 
replied Miss MacCarthy, smiling; ‘‘ one doesn’t 
make plans in a week. But my artistic energies 
will find an outlet in other channels—my powers 
and all I have learnt will not be lost.’’ 





PROVINCIAL. 


Tynemouth.—The first appearance of the 
child violinist, Miss Vivian Chartres, at Tyne- 
mouth Palace-by-the-Sea, on Sunday night, 
August 4th, attracted a very large audience to 
this popular place. 

Miss Chartres, who played with wonderful 
dash and brilliancy Hubay’s ‘‘Scéne de la 
Czarda,’’ Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Alla Zingara’’ and 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Fantasia Appassionata,’’ was 
also heard in works by Paganini, Beethoven, 
Fauré and others, and the youthful player fairly 
held her audience spellbound during the time 
she occupied the platform. Each item was voci- 
ferously applauded. The pianist, Signor Par- 
lado, who was a sympathetic accompanist, was 
also heard as soloist in Raff’s ‘‘La Fileuse.’’ 
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On Sunday evening, August 11th, another en- 
joyable concert was likewise given under the 
sole management of Baring Bros., of Chelten- 
ham, at the Tynemouth Palace by-the-Sea, at 
which the following artists appeared : — 

Mr. D. Ffrangeon-Davies, vocalist; Mr. Jan 
Hambourg, violinist; Mr. Boris Hambourg, 
violoncellist; and Mr. Redgewell Dansie, 
pianist. The latter was also heard as a com- 
poser of three songs from ‘‘Omar Khayyam,’’ 
sung by Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, who also ren- 
dered with dramatic expression and clear enun- 
ciation the Prologue to ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ by Leon- 
cavallo, and ‘‘ Largo al Factotum”’ by Rossini. 
Mr. Jan Hambourg was very successful in violin 
solos by Wieniawski, Mozart and others, and the 
violoncellist, Mr. Boris Hambourg, delighted 
his audience with his artistic playing of Mar- 
cello’s Sonata and solos by Handel, Massenet, 
Popper and Chopin-Boris Hambourg. The 
audience was very enthusiastic and several 
encores were granted.—H. W., Our own 
Correspondent, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

All Copy must be written on one side of the 
paper only. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for vpinions expressed under this 
heading. Rejected MS. cannot be returned. 


Re Music in Dublin. 

To tHE Epitor or ‘‘THe VioLin Times.”’ 
Dear S1r,—With the retirement of Miss Maud 
McCarthy, Ireland loses one, if not the most 
distinguished representative in the world of Irish 
violin virtuosos. Yet, is it not a fact, that she 
has nothing to thank her native country as far 
as her musical education is concerned. Many, 
no doubt, wiil be surprised to hear that such is 
the case, and I doubt very much whether her 
aptitude would have availed her to such an ex- 
tent had she remained here at home. The object 
of this letter is not so much to remove the idea 
that she was not trained in Ireland as to bring 
home the fact that no such facilities exist in this 
country as to bring out the inherent qualities of 
our young people who have a recognised aptitude 
for the violin. How many distinguished Irish 
violinists have we? The answer is evident and I 
will try to explain for the benefit of your readers 
why such is the case. 

Now, the number of recognised schools open 
for violin tuition in Dublin is limited. And 
these schools are only accessible to the wealthier 
classes by reason of the excessive fees charged. 
No matter how eager a pupil may be, he could 
never hope to obtain any proficiency, if he has 
not, first of all the requisite amount of capital, 
and, secondly, the necessary energy and talent. 
Few of the would-be violinists have the former 
requisite; hundreds there are who have the 
latter, and most essential qualities to become 
‘* preat.”’ 

Again, those of the well-to-do, who send their 
children to the Academies of Music, do so, not 
from the desire that they may one day shine as 
great instrumentalists, but from the sole reason 
of having them accomplished—a girl’s education 
nowadays not being up to the hall-mark of per- 
fection except she can manipulate a few fun- 
tasias and sonatas. 

Now, as to fees. I take the following example 
of what it would cost in order to be able to play 
a piece of little difficulty, and I presume the 





pupil has no previous knowledge and is sent to 
the best tutors. The figure is taken from the 
prospectus of a Dublin school. Now five years is 
a small limit to allow for the attainment of any 
degree of proficiency. ''welve pounds per annum 
is the usual figure for the best professors. There- 
fore, for five years’ training is paid the sum of 
£60 in fees alone. Music that you must provide 
at your own cost will figure at the lowest estimate 
up to £10 for this period, Remember, that the 
‘*Theory of Music’’ must be paid for in addition 
to all the above. So that, at the outset, one 
should say at the true beginning of a pupil’s 
course, a sum of £70 is spent. Compare this 
with the cost of tuition in other subjects. Why 
you could obtain three years of sound education 
in a college for this amount, and get a liberal 
teaching in all subjects in the College curriculum 

subjects which would be to the pupil’s advan- 
tage in after life. 

Not only is the amount of fees an obstacle to 
the would-be violinist, but the method of in- 
struction is far from being up-to-date and effec- 
tive. 

During the year holidays are taken in all 
schools, so that the lessons fall short of the 
number, and perhaps from other causes a pupil 
cannot rset 9 Here, then, we see that the 
pupil gets at most for twelve months 16 hours’ 
tuition! No doubt it requires practise and self- 
effort to make progress. Teaching is not re- 
sorted to at all in this art, and why it is difficult 
to say. Individual instruction has its merits, 
byt collective instruction, which is sadly 
neglected, saves an immense amount of time on 
the part of the teacher; it gives the pupil a 
comparative idea of his progress, produces not a 
little rivalry, which is conducive to hard work, 
and it excites and concentrates the pupil’s atten- 
tion, thus making his work pleasing. 

I think if schools, or rather a conservatory 
was established which would be accessible to all 
classes the object in view would be met. We 
have no facilities for musical training. Conser- 
vatories arose out of the necessity for providing 
trained choristers for the service of churches, 
and were generally maintained upon some chari- 
table foundation, which provided a musical 
education for the orphans and children of poor 
parents, other pupils being taken in on reduced 
ees. They provided principals for composition 
and singing, and trained professors for the 
various instruments. The French Conservatoire 
De Musique was established in 1795 on the basis 
of a school to provide gratuitous instruction in 
military music, and South Kensington was 
established (1876) with the object of giving free 
education of the highest kind to pupils of re- 
markable promise as tested by examination, and 
to conserve the art of music from corruption, 

It is a sad commentary on our boasted clever- 
ness that such a state of things exists in this 
country. Certain it is, that if such facilities 
existed here as we find them elsewhere—in 
France, Germany or Austria—lIreland would be 
the nursery of musicians as great and numerous 
as are to be found in the above countries. That 
an intense love of music is a trait of the Irish 
character no one will deny, and that a dearth of 
violinists and harpists exists no one will have the 
courage to refute. 

But while this is to be regretted let us hope 
that a remedy will be provided— that a field for 
the exercise of that talent, which more especially 
is latent in the lower classes, will be opened to 
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them. As to the ways and means of providing a 
sound scheme, it is a matter of deep importance 

a matter rec uiring grave deliberation and 
prudent valle It is right and proper that a 
step should be taken to establish an academy of 
music, accessible to all classes. It therefore 
behoves those of us who look after our interests 
in matters civic, politic and national to see that 
the musical talent of this country will no longer 
lie dormant that the music of the country, 
Irish, national and traditional, will be per- 
formed both instrumentally and vocally, not only 
at home but in foreign lands, through those 
ornaments of musical talent and ability with 
which our fair land abounds. 

Yours truly, 

Dvusuin, TARISIO. 

12 August, 1907. 


I have read the above letter and believe the 
qreater part of w hat it contains is true. Iam 
told that there is a very large number of violin 
students in Ireland and the subject of our corres- 
pondent ought to meet or attract considerable 
interest. The matter as to the ‘‘remedy’’ re- 
ferred to in “ Tarisio’s”’ letter, deserves further 
discussion.—Epb. 


HUMOROUS. 
(Exchanges.) 
DINNER was a little late. 

A guest asked the hostess to play something. 

Seating herself at the piano, the good woman 
executed a Chopin nocturne with precision. 

She finished and there was still an interval of 
waiting to be bridged. 

In grim silence she turned to an old gentleman 
on her right and said, ‘‘ Would you like a sonata 
before dinner ?”’ . 

He gave a start of surprise an] pleasure. 

a: 4 yes, thanks !’”’ he said, ‘‘ I had a couple 
on my way here, but I think I could stand 
another.’’-— Argonaut. 





‘“Your new family seems to be very fond of 
music.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is enough to drive one crazy! The 
professor’s wife plays the piano, the son plays the 
violin and the daughter sings. In order to be 
comparatively quiet and undisturbed the pro- 
fessor studies in the elevator !’’--Flieqende 
Blitter. 

An Atchison bride-elect, says the Globe, is 
tired to death of the regular wedding music and 
will introduce something new. at her marriage. 
As she enters the church the choir will sing, ‘1 
Got Mine,’’ and as she and her party leave the 
church the choir will burst forth with ‘‘ We 
Walked Right in and Turned Around and 
Walked Right Out Again.’’ 

Swipps— They say Pade srewski has practised so 
hard at the piano during the year that he has 
paralyzed two of his fingers. 

Swapps -That’s nothing! There’s a girl liv- 
ing in the flat above me who paralyzes everybody 
in the street when she practises!—New York 
Telegram, 

A teacher in a New York music school found 
great difficulty in getting favourable results 
0 an eleven-year old member of his piano 
class, 





“* How is it,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that you never know 
your lessons ? When I was your age I could 
play this piece perfectly,’’ added the teacher. 

‘Yes,’’ replied the youngster, i but you had a 
different teacher to what I have.’ 

Mistress— Norah, I told you to give that man 
with the hand organ a quarter to go down to the 
next block and grind his machine in front of 
Mrs. Upps-Tart’s house—-and he’s out here on 
our sidewalk again ! 

Norah Yis, mum. He says th’ leddy in th’ 
next block gave ’im half a dollar to come back 
here, mum.— Chicago Tribune. 


German Lady (living in Bayswater)—You can- 
not be German to play out of tune like that ! 

Bandsman-—-You cannot be English if you 
notice it !—Punch. 

Child Prodigy iin receiving his first fee)— 
What pleases me most of all is that I can now 
afford to have my father taught something ! 
Fliegende Blitter. 

That Paderewski is renowned for his interest in 
animals as well as his piano playing was proven 
on one of his visits to England, when he bought 
some prize pigs in tig 

A farmer came up to him and conducted him 
to a sty which he had not seen before, and show- 
ing him a fine lot of pigs, remarked confidenti- 
ally: ‘‘Do you see these? I have sold them to 
Mr. Paderewski, the great pig dealer from 
abroad !”’ 

A singer who recently passed an evening at 
the house of a lady stayed late. As he rose to go 
the lady said : 

‘*Pray don’t go yet, Mr. Basso; I want you to 
sing something for me.”’ 

‘*Oh, you must excuse me to-night; it is very 
late, and I should disturb the neighbours.’’ 

‘*Never mind the neighbours,’’ answered the 
young lady, quickly, ‘‘ they poisoned our dog 
yesterday.’’—-E.rchange. 

A pretty girl was introduced to Paderewski at 
the close of one of his concerts. She wished to be 
affable, but was frightened half to death. After 
a moment she asked eagerly. ‘‘Of whom do you 
take music lessons ?’’—Judge. 





Of Vladimir de Pachmann, who is now in 
America, a story is told in connection with a 
recital hg recently gave in one of the large 
English cities. After he had finished his regular 
programme the audience crowded to the plat- 
form, and clamoured so insistently for encores 
that the pianist found himself forced to grant 
half a dozen of them. After he felt he had done 
his duty, he ordered the piano attendant, who 
happened to be a coloured man, to close the in- 
strument. The applausive din would not down, 
however, and following a dozen or more bows, 
Pachmann finally had to make up his mind to 
play a last encore. He beckoned to the negro, 
who re-opened the piano, and, bowing low to 
him, Pachmann said 

“Tam sorry to have troubled you again. 1 
thank you. To show my appreciation I will play 
a piece for you especially.’ 

Then Pachmann dashed into the Chopin Study 
on black keys. 
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MUSICAL WORKS 
SUITABLE - FOR PRIZES. OR FOR PRESENTATION(: 


i ON SALE BY . 
WILLIAM REEVES, °3, CHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.c. 





a oS 


Half 5 Caetns of Music in England, by Ds, F. Husrrer,. 8vo,*clothp ge. 6d. 
pub, 8s. 6d.) alt oe , 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singersy Spealers, and 

Teachers, by Gzorce EB. Tuor:, cr. 8vo. hirop cloth, 1s. Rei) 


These Lessons areso written*that you can, by study:ag them, master the fundamental principles employed ir 


the use of the Voice Without a Master, ; 

Soy Lessons on the Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, an: 
eachers, by Gaorck E. Tuorp, cr. 8v6, limp cloth, 1s 

This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, ‘Teachers, Orators, Riccutionists and Clergymen a Pjactice! 

Knowledge of How to Strengthen and Develop th Voice’ ' 

Dictionary of Musicians. from the Earliest Period to the Present, crs 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Picservation of the Violin and all other 

 Bow-lustruments, tovether with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and 0! 
the genuine characteris‘ics of their Instruments,-by J..A. Orva,¢rauslated with Addi 
tions and Hlustrations; by Jonn Brswop, 4th Edition, post 8vo, cloth;’36, 

Mozart's Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CHartzs Gounop, traoslated by Winpgver 
Ciark and j. T. Hutcatmson, cr. 8vo, cloth, 33. 6. : 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henxy C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. . 

Sketches of Great Viclinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 

- Account of ihe Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spo!.r, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clemeati, Moscbeles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, ~.miberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, and edition, 4s. 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaiscs, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) and Low they should 

be played, by J. Kxgezynshi, translated by Miss N. Janorué, and edited by Suiuze. 
LAND Epwarps. with Portrait, Facsimile, etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, §8.. 

Music 2nd Musicians, Esseys and Criticisms, by Roper? ScuOMANn, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R. Rirrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photographed trom a 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick er. 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second series, thick:er. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d; Second ditigom, §2 fu 

Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricwar» Wacner, witn a Supplement from the “Phiiosophicai 
‘Works of Arthur Schopenbatier, translated by E. Danner truer, second. edition, cr. 
8vo cloth, 63. fe . bse 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinann Prazeer, 38. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 





Second: Bidition Just Published. Crown 8x0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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O N CON DUCTI N Lx: PLavers, Owners, DraLers AND Makers OF 
 . Preatisc.on, Stylo. the ’ BOW-INSTRU MENTS. 
Azso For String MaNnoracrorens. 


_Baccetion of Olassieal Uwese 
By RICHARD WAGNER Taken from Persona! Experience, Studies & Observations 
With I Justrations of a Stainerand a Guarnerius Viola, 


Raha <eY } 
| EDWARD DANNAAUTHER | By WILLIAM HEPWORTE, 


w. RERVES, &, CHAR'NG CROSS ROAD’ WC. - “Wy REEVES, $3, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WA, 
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i ADVERTISEMENTS tH E VIOLIN J a MES 5 SE?PTE MPER, 1907. 


The London In stit? ory oi Music. 


The next Examinations tor F'eliows, Licentiates, Associates 
Gi aduates, intermediary and three Junior Grad es 
held im JUL x AUGUST NOVEMBER 
and DECEM BER. 
, For vacant dates and particulavs address-- 


TRE HON. SEORETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
145, HAMLET GARDEN, RAV SSCOURT PARK . 
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ini nding Candidates please rite for dates and Syllabus. Representatives wanie 
} AC LIN CALES A iD ARPEGGI 
| VIO i SCAL ND | EGGI, 
' ; : 7) ae ‘ ; : + i 

or Cu grrr ving for all L’vaiminations. in connection with the 
abou mi id Phe Colle a v 1olinists, Ltd., Elec. 
Price FOUR SHILLING 7S. 





C op RY & CO. ; 
231, OXFORD: STR BET, iC 2 DOW, Ww. 
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RMmOUK i. (containing lessons i and 2) of 


2 Cipst Serie: of 12 Violin Lessons 


WRITL®N IN DUET FORM 


For fFrivate as well as Class Tuition 
By E. POLONASKI: 
Price 4d. net. Post free 5d. 


| ADDRESS i-~ 335, HAMLET GARDENS, RAVENSCOURT PARK, W. 
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~at abelian een.e . Pa ft ni rw MEIN T mr a? % 
ANOTHER SMALL CONSIGNMENT OF TESTED VIOLIN STRINGS 
Has arrived from a celebrated manufactory in Naples,and Sample Sets can be had (as long as 
the limited supply lasts) consistiug of 


* strings == 6 lengths Or single Sample Stxiags. 
A 4 =2 ‘ | for P.O i E:* 1 length } 
r pd ye eg de afe tA=zI ‘a | at 
1G oe mm be } 1D= sy r 6d, each 
t G ' 


Please enclose addressed acd stamped env 405 
The strings are mace-of the purest gut ad are guaranteed for th ieir r pu ity of tone, durability 
and strength. They produce absolu tely perfect fiftt hs anc bear the special recommendation of 
the Editor of Tur Viotin Times 


Addrces: MR. FR. SLEIN, 91, PURSERS CROSS RO? ‘D, FULEAM, S.W. 


J. J. GILBERT, Baas 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
PETERBORO’ 
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Printe’ fox the Proprietor by Taz New ‘Iemrie Press, 17, Grant Road, Addiscombe, Croy 224. 
Published by Wm, Reeves 83, Chasing Croes Ro nad, Loadon, W.C. 








